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THE CLOSE OF THE CHURCH YEAR 


HE annual course of the Church’s long series of sea- 

sons and feasts is now rapidly drawing to a close. 

We all know the importance which the world at 

large attaches to the end of the civil year. We also 

know how anxious the business world becomes about 

balancing accounts when the end of the fiscal year draws near; or 

how young students become worried over the final outcome of 

their studies as the close of the scholastic year approaches. So too 

the Church has her own liturgical year and brings it to a close in 

a special manner by putting before the eyes of the faithful the 

dominant idea of the Parousia, or coming of Christ in final judg- 

ment over the world, when He will balance the spiritual accounts 
of men and render to every one according to his works. 


The last four Sundays of the liturgical year, during which 
the Church has bequeathed us so many spiritual treasures of peace 
and grace, are now at hand. These Sundays are at the same time 
the last four Sundays of the time after Pentecost. As there are 
twenty-seven Sundays after Pentecost this year, the Masses for 
these last four Sundays correspond to the four Masses in the Mis- 
sal which are assigned for the fourth, fifth, and sixth Sundays 
after Epiphany, and the twenty-fourth or last Sunday after Pen- 
tecost respectively, except that the choral parts (the Introit, Gra- 
dual, Alleluia, Offertory, and Communion) are taken from the 
Mass of the twenty-third Sunday and repeated on each of the 
succeeding Sundays. 

To understand the liturgy of these Sundays we must glance 
back briefly. The three characteristic ideas which are said to per- 
vade the entire liturgy of the time after Pentecost are the Easter 
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motif (a continued higher rising from sin), the motif of patience 
and courage (courageous combat against the sorrows and trials 
of this world), and the parousia motif (longing and preparation 
for the coming of Christ on the day of the last judgment—parou- 
sia meaning the second coming of Christ). A glance at the Masses 
for the past twenty-three Sundays will show how these funda- 
mental themes of the Christian life have been repeatedly stressed. 
But towards the end, from the eighteenth Sunday on, and still 
more strikingly from the twenty-second Sunday on, the first two 
motifs give way almost entirely to the parousia motif. 

In fact, just as the preparation for the final coming of Christ 
is a long and earnest one on the part of the Church—she has 
been preparing men for it ever since His first coming and will 
continue to do so until the end of time—so also does the Church 
yearly represent this preparation in a special way in the Sunday 
liturgy of the time after Pentecost. Even the green vestments, 
symbolical of hope, used throughout these Sundays, have been a 
continual reminder to us of our hope in heaven and the final 
coming of the Lord. Hence the general trend of the entire liturgi 
cal year is more and more emphasized as we approach its end. 

Having entered the season after Pentecost by the festive por- 
tals of the three great feasts of the Most Holy Trinity, Corpus 
Christi, and the Sacred Heart, which were preceded by Easter, 
Ascension, and Pentecost, and having already made a preliminary 
exit by the grandiose portal formed by the heavenly feasts of 
Christ the King, All Saints, and All Souls, we now find ourselves 
in that part of the edifice of the liturgical year where the Church 
with all the ardent longing of the true Spouse of Christ, faith- 
fully tested for centuries, begins to look to the end of things, and 
yearns for the final glory of Christ. 

The practical method by means of which the Church gently 
leads us to a more serious consideration of the last things at this 
time of the year will be seen from an examination of the Mass 
texts themselves. 

The liturgy of the twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
(Mass of the fourth Sunday after Epiphany for this year) re- 
minds us of some of the most necessary things for every good 
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Christian to know and practice if he would escape the final sen- 
tence of the eternal Judge on the last day. The Prayer of the day 
teaches us that ‘‘we cannot by reason of our human frailty stand”’ 
without the help of God. Since, moreover, the final scrutiny will 
chiefly concern our obedience or disobedience to God’s wishes, we 
are exhorted, in the Epistle, to the love of God and neighbor, for 
‘love’, says St. Paul, “‘is the fulfilling of the law’’. As a final 
spur for us to renew our faith in the divinity of Him who is to 
come in His glory at the end, the Gospel relates the miracle by 
which Jesus shows His great power over the forces of nature. 
“What manner of man is this, for the winds and the sea 
obey Him?”’ 


On the twenty-fifth Sunday (the fifth after Epiphany) the 
Gospel story of the enemy who sowed cockle in the field of his 
neighbor brings us still closer to the theme of the last Sunday. 
It is a picture of Christ opposed by the devil, of heaven opposed 
by hell, of eternal reward for the good on the one hand, of eternal 
punishment for wicked on the other. ‘Suffer both to grow until 
the harvest, and in the time of harvet I will say to the reapers: 
Gather up first the cockle and bind it into bundles to burn, but 
the wheat gather ye into my barn.’’ Thus God in His justice will 
let both the wicked and good live on, to be finally separated on 
the last day of judgment. As on the Sunday preceding, the Epistle 
exhorts us to “‘have charity, which is the bond of perfection’”’. 
The sacrament of love, the holy Eucharist, is then called ‘‘the 
pledge’’ of our salvation (Postcommunion). 


The twenty-sixth Sunday (the sixth after Epiphany) 
stresses particularly the greatness and vastness of the kingdom of 
God. The Church, like a grain of mustard seed in her growth, 
by the end of time and the coming of Christ will have spread 
the doctrine of Christ to the remotest corners of the earth (Gos- 
pel). In the Epistle, we are given another final call to become 
“followers of the Lord’’, to lead good Christian lives and thus ‘‘to 
wait for His Son from heaven, Jesus, who hath delivered us from 
the wrath to come’. A more happy reference to the last day we 
could not wish for. To the followers of Christ that ‘“‘day of wrath, 
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that mournful day, and dreadful day’ will be a source of great 
reward and consolation rather than a day of fear and terror. 

The final unfolding of the drama of the liturgy reaches its 
full climax with the twenty-seventh and last Sunday after Pente- 
cost (Mass of the twenty-fourth Sunday). Here we have the im- 
posing and tremendous picture, the prophetic vision, of the last 
days, when the “‘abomination of desolation’’ will be seen “‘stand- 
ing in the holy place’’. There shall be ‘great tribulation, such 
as hath not been found from the beginning of the world until 
now, neither shall be’’; the Son of man shall come “‘as lightning 
cometh out of the east . . . coming in the clouds of heaven with 
much power and majesty . . . to judge the living and the dead”’. 
The dead shall rise, the wicked shall be sentenced, the good re- 
warded; the earth perish, time end, and eternity begin. The Gos- 
pel story is in itself a fearful sermon for sinners, but also an in 
spiring hope for the good. 

This double aspect may be said to sum up the liturgy of 
this last Sunday of the year, and at the same time to reveal the 
practical mind and twofold intention of Mother Church in her 
liturgical pageantry of the parousia. For the encouragement of the 
good unto higher religious ideals the Prayer of the Sunday asks 
for ‘“‘more abundant helps’’ of God's mercy, so that the wills of 
the faithful, being stirred up, may more earnestly seek after “‘the 
fruit of good works’. The fruit of good works, the Epistle tells 
us, is the promised heritage and “‘lot of the saints in light’’ where 
the faithful shall be delivered ‘from the power of darkness’. To 
obtain this fruit we must “‘walk worthy of God, in all things 
pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, and increasing in the 
knowledge of God; strengthened with all might according to the 
power of His glory, in all patience and long suffering with joy: 
giving thanks to God the Father’’—a most splendid program of 
life. On the other hand, the Church also seeks at this time tc 
rouse the lukewarm and negligent from their presumptious atti- 
tude of security in a life of sin. Her method is psychological. She 
inspires fear in contrast to the hope and encouragement which was 
given to the good. The awe inspiring words of the Gospel are 
to serve as the stimulant. But lest the stern justice of the Gospel 
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drive the sinner to despair, the choral parts of the Mass point out 
the mercy of God, and strengthen our hope. The Introit assures 
us that God prefers “thoughts of peace, and not of affliction’”’. 
Childlike thoughts of trust in God are presented to us in the Gra- 
dual, while the penitential cry for help from God in the Offertory 
is toned down by the soothing note of the Communion verse: 
‘‘Whatsoever you ask when you pray, believe that you shall re- 
ceive, and it shall be done to you.”’ 

Thus with thoughts of peace and hope the liturgical year is 
fittingly brought to a close. The Church is not unhealthily anxi- 
ous about the end of the world. She goes on peacefully and sanely, 
constantly and calmly reminding men of the great uncertainty of 
the time when all will end. Hers is not a method of fanatic reviv- 
als based on the vain wisdom of mortals in things which they 
cannot know of themselves. It is rather a method of constant 
preparedness, springing as a natural consequence from the great 
uncertainty of the last day. She does not wait until it is too late, 
but urges her faithful to be ready each day of their lives to meet 
their Judge and render account of their stewardship. 

At this time, a short retrospect of our spiritual life will not 
be out of place. At the end of the Church year we should all stop 
to ask ourselves how we have utilized and profited by the many 
teachings, exhortations, prayers, and divine examples of Christ 
and His saints, all of which have been brought before us so me- 
thodically and so repeatedly, often in the most striking manner, 
during the course of the liturgical year. 


Have we co-operated properly with Mother Church in her 
efforts to produce in our souls those moral and spiritual effects, 
which she so ardently desires in us in order to assimilate us more 
and more completely to Christ? Have we realized as much as we 
should that ‘‘no event is celebrated, no truth commemorated, no 
great occurence narrated in the course of the liturgical periods, that 
is not destined to produce its sanctifying effect in the intimacy 
of the soul, that is not destined also to effect a living practice of 
some virtue’? Have we drawn from each mystery some virtue to 
be practiced, some victory to be gained, some sacrifice to be united 
with the daily Sacrifice of the Mass, even though our circumstances 
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do not permit us to attend each day? Have we really been faith- 
ful disciples of that “supernatural school of piety’’, the liturgical 
year, ‘‘which the Church has opened to her children for the con- 
templation of their religious education according to a divine 
method, namely, that of making the activities of His disciples 
converge in the sacred person of Jesus Christ, and of copying His 
life, of expressing His virtues, participating for time and eternity 
in His salutary merits’? The great efficacy and fruitfulness of this 
annual program of spiritual life, so carefully traced out for us by 
the Church is attested by all antiquity and in more recent times 
has been re-echoed by the authoritative voice of Pope Pius X who 
wrote: ‘“The feasts were instituted for the very purpose of render- 
ing a common supreme cult of adoration. In them all was so dis- 
posed, and so adapted to the individual circumstances, as to have 
the mysteries and the truths or the events celebrated penetrate deep 
into the soul, and to move it to affections and corresponding ac- 
tions. If the faithful were well instructed in this purpose and 
celebrated the feasts with the spirit desired by the Church in insti- 
tuting them, a notable renovation and increase of faith, of piety 
and religious instruction, would result; and consequently the entire 
life of Christians would grow stronger and better.”’ * 


These are all questions of practical importance for every 
Catholic at this time of the year. It is not a mere matter of choice 
on our part. It is the ardent desire of the Church that the faithful 
should follow out this divine course of holiness from year to year. 
Its ever changing variety prevents all danger of monotony. More- 
over, just as there is no vacation for the Christian soul in its walk 
toward God, so also are there no graduation days in the life of 
the soul until the supreme day of graduation, of promotion to 
eternal glory, and commencement of eternal happiness, the final 
day of reckoning, and the closing of the books of time. Until 
then, let our watchword be that tender expression of yearning so 
common among the early Christians, Maran atha—Come, Lord! 


ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


' Caronti, The Spirit of the Liturgy, Chapter IV. 
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THE SACRIFICE-BANQUET 


HE eucharistic sacrifice, or the Mass of the Faithful, 

Pe has two main parts. It exemplifies in the highest de- 

i f gree that reciprocity of heaven and earth which is 

y the essence of all prayer. It is conformed to that 

fundamental law which divides every prayer into a 

giving part and a receiving part. Consider the classic examples 

of prayer, like the Our Father, the Hail Mary, or the Confiteor, 

and observe how they all conform to this law. So in our supreme 

prayer, the eucharistic Sacrifice, we have the sacrifice-oblation and 

the sacrifice-banquet, in which we first give ourselves to God in 
Christ and then God gives Himself to us in Christ. 


There is at present a very unfortunate tendency to forget 
the sacrificial character of holy Communion and to regard it as 
something separate from the Mass. Many communicants seem to 
consider the Mass merely as that priestly act which brings about 
the real presence of the Lord for the sake of Communion and ex- 
position. They receive Communion with little or no thought of 
its sacrificial character. It is for them a visit with the Lord, com- 


pared to some minor incident in His life on earth, like His visit 
to the house of Zacheus or to that of Martha and Mary. This 
attitude is confirmed by modern devotions for Communion which 
tend to cultivate too exclusively the private and non-sacrificial 
aspects of eucharistic piety and which offer impediment to active 
participation in the sacrifice of the Mass. 


The fault reaches an extreme where holy Communion is 
received before the Mass begins. The Mass of the Catechumens is 
then given over to prayers of thanksgiving after Communion. The 
Mass of the Faithful in its turn is filled up with miscellaneous 
prayers, spiritual reading and the singing of hymns. Active parti- 
cipation in the Mass becomes quite impossible, for its sequence 
is radically and completely disturbed. No one would think of 
inverting the order of the Our Father or the Hail Mary by saying 
the second part first. Why is there no hesitation in the case of 
the Mass? The reason of course is that an anomaly which is 
obvious enough in a brief prayer-formula is not so apparent in 
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a longer composition like the Mass; and the further reason that 
many who are otherwise devout and well educated have not stu- 
died sufficiently the structure of the Mass. 

In all the ancient religions, Jewish and Pagan, sacrifice con- 
forms to the fundamental law of prayer. The idea of a mutual 
giving and receiving is brought out more or less explicitly. In 
the Jewish religion, with its elaborate ritual, it appears especially 
in those sacrifices which are called peace-offerings, the highest form 
of Jewish sacrifice. A prominent feature of these was the sacrificial 
meal, a feast in which priest and people banqueted with God. 
(One recalls how frequently Jesus used the figure of the banquet 
as an illustration of final union with God in heaven.) Sacrifice 
with banquet as an integral part appears notably in the Jewish 
paschal rite, the chief of all the Jewish annual observances, a 
memorial of the capital event of their national deliverance, a type 
of the universal human redemption by the Word made flesh, of 
that work which was consummated on Calvary and which is 
continued in the Mass. 

How is it then with our Christian eucharistic Sacrifice? Has 
it also the banquet feature as an integral part of the sacrifice? Or 
is holy Communion something distinct from the Mass, so that it 
may be received outside the Mass with no regard for the sequence 
of the Mass and with no thought of its sacrificial character? 

We may surely expect that the Christian sacrifice will not 
be lacking in an important feature which appears in inferior re- 
ligions. We may expect that it will manifest in a more perfect 
way what its ancient predecessors tried to express in their measure. 
The Jewish paschal rite was sacrifice with banquet. And it is pre- 
cisely this rite which the Redeemer in the supreme hours of His 
life on earth transformed into the eucharistic Sacrifice of the 
New Law. 

Was the Last Supper celebrated with no thought of sacrifice? 
Was it not celebrated in the shadow of the Cross? Are not our 
Savior’s words filled with the sense of His passion even now be- 
gun? The bread and wine which He gave to His apostles were 
not His body and blood simply, but His body ‘“‘given for you” 
and His blood ‘‘shed for you’’. Hence when St. Paul recounts the 
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Last Supper in his first Epistle to the Corinthians he speaks plain- 
ly of the sacrificial character of holy Communion: “For as often 
as you shall eat this bread and drink the chalice, you shall show 
the death of the Lord until He come’’ (1 Cor. 11, 26). The 
purpose of holy Communion is to make Christ’s work of re- 
demption operative in us, to give us not Christ simply but the 
sacrificial Christ. How much need there is for insistence here may 
be seen in the disintegration of Protestantism today. For Protes- 
tantism in its beginnings denied the sacrificial character of holy 
Communion. 


A second fault in our present attitude toward holy Com- 
munion which greatly needs correction is our habit of regarding 
Communion as a personal and private devotion almost to the 
utter exclusion of its social significance. The modern prayer-book 
has the individual point of view. It loves, for example, to dwell 
on the thought that Jesus comes to me quite as if there were no 
one else in all the world. The intimacy of the soul’s union with 
Christ is indeed a precious thought. But it must not imply for- 
getfulness of others. Is not the experience of my soul equalled by 
everyone else who wills? Did not Christ die for all men? Are we 
not baptized into one body which is the mystical body of Christ? 
A banquet is a social thing, an instance of many made one. The 
Eucharist is our social bond in Christ. ‘‘For we being many,” 
says St. Paul, “‘are one body—all that partake of the one bread”’ 
(1 Cor. 10, 17). 


The Christians of ancient days had a sense of solidarity, a 
social consciousness which we lack today, because they had an 
understanding such as we have not of the social significance of 
the holy Eucharist. Ever since the sad catastrophe of the 16th 
century and throughout the subsequent years of controversy, Cath- 
olic unity has expressed itself chiefly in terms of loyalty to the 
Church as against outsiders, rather than in terms of devotion to 
the Church for the reason of her own intrinsic nature as the fel- 
lowship of love, the mystical body of Christ. We have thought 
of the Church as an organization rather than as an organism, in 
terms, that is, of external rather than internal union. Hence when 
the nature of the Church is set forth in the old, traditional, pre- 
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Protestant way, in such a book as Karl Adam's The Spirit of 
Catholicism, many devout Catholics learn as by a veritable revela- 
tion that the Church is the mystical body of Christ. They see 
clearly once more that in this mystical body the inner binding 
agency is the eucharistic Christ. They exclaim once more with 
St. Augustine: ‘“‘O sacrament of love! O seal of unity! O bond 
of charity!” 

Bearing in mind the sacrificial character and the social charac- 
ter of holy Communion, let us consider the structure of the sacri- 
fice-banquet. It begins with the Our Father, a transition piece, its 
first part echoing the sacrifice-oblation and its second part intro- 
ducing the sacrifice-banquet. The two parts of the Our Father 
correspond to the two parts of the angelic song: glory to God and 
peace to men. Glory to God is the dominant note of the sacrifice- 
oblation and peace to men that of the sacrifice-banquet. How won- 
derfully the meaning of the Our Father is brought out in the 
action of the Mass! Its second part foretells the entire sacrifice- 
banquet. The receiving of the heavenly Bread, union with God 
and fellowmen in the bond of charity and forgiveness, security 
from evil in Christ—all these are comprised in the one dominant 
word peace. 

In the liturgical text the assembly of the faithful is called 
the family of God. The Our Father is the table-prayer of God's 
children who are gathered about the altar-table to receive their 
daily Bread. The fruits of this union of charity are summed up 
in the word peace. The prayer following the Our Father says 
this at once. Growing out of the last petition of the Our Father, 
it introduces directly the idea of peace. 

Peace to men of good-will, as sung by the angels at Bethle- 
hem, is no mere casual blessing. It expresses the entire meaning of 
the Incarnation to mankind. Our divine Lord uses the word in 
the same way to express the whole purpose and effect of His work 
of human redemption. Peace is the legacy of His life to His apos- 
tles in the hour of parting: ‘“‘My peace I leave with you, My peace 
I give unto you; not as the world giveth do I give unto you.”’ 
And as the power of His sacrificial death is made manifest in His 
resurrection, His greeting to His apostles on His return to them 
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is a promise fulfilled, it is redemption accomplished: “‘Peace be 
to you.” 

In the eucharistic Sacrifice Christ’s work of redemption con- 
tinues to operate. And in its banquet part the holy Sacrifice is 
the gift of the Christ who ‘“‘reconciles all things’’ by His death 
and resurrection, the peace-giving Christ, as the angels promised 
and as He himself declared in those supreme hours when He died 
and rose again. Thus the peace-giving character of holy Commun- 
ion is identified with its sacrificial character. St. Paul, who says of 
Christ that ‘He is our peace’’ (Eph. 2, 14), says also that He 
brings peace “through the blood of His cross’’ (Col. 1, 20). 

In the Acts of the Apostles the eucharistic Sacrifice is called 
“the breaking of bread’, a name suggesting a community meal 
and accentuating the social character of the holy Eucharist. The 
altar breads of ancient times were in the form of ordinary bread 
and the ceremony of breaking and distribution required some 
time, by which the social character of the sacrifice-banquet was 
all the more apparent. Eventually for reasons of convenience and 
reverence the altar breads came to be prepared in their present form, 
and the ceremony of breaking was confined to the one larger host 
prepared for the celebrant. Thus the ceremony itself and its social 
meaning have been lost somewhat to the sight and mind of the 
people. 

In ancient times this ceremony of breaking was preceded by 
the kiss of peace, a gesture expressing the mutual charity of those 
who “‘all eat the same bread’ and who share in the peace of Christ. 
Today the kiss of peace is extended only at solemn Mass to those 
immediately about the altar, and thus there is some further loss as 
regards the ancient social understanding of the Eucharist. The kiss 
of peace is now placed after the Agnus Dei, whereas of old it 
came, in the Roman rite, just before “‘the breaking of the bread’’. 
The change of location is only a slight one. The kiss of peace 
in both cases precedes the receiving of Communion and the meaning 
is the same in either case. 

There are still other points of meaning attached to the cere- 
monies before Communion which were plain to the faithful of 
ancient times and which are not generally understood today. In 
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these present days when the need of Catholic social action is be- 
coming more and more apparent, it is especially important that 
we hearken to the lessons which the liturgy brings in this regard 
from the primitive apostolic age. Holy Communion is more than 
a private devotion; it is the bond of our social solidarity in Christ; 
it should inspire and guide all our social action. 

Since the ancient ceremony of the breaking of the bread took 
some time, it was accompanied by the chant of the Agnus Dei. At 
the present time the correspondence of word and action is not abso- 
lutely precise. The Agnus Dei is probably regarded by many simply 
as a musical piece not related to any particular act. Hence attention 
should be given to the deep significance of the combination. The 
Agnus Dei expresses the sacrifice motive. The Christ whom we re- 
ceive is the Lamb of God who brings pardon and peace ‘“‘by the 
blood of His cross’’. Observe the association of ideas: the com- 
munity repast, the sacrificial death of the Lord, and the prayer for 
peace. The mystery of our salvation is being enacted in a corporate 
drama. ‘‘As often as this memorial-sacrifice is celebrated the work 
of our redemption is made operative.”’ ' 

The group of three prayers following the Agnus Dei were 
not in the liturgical text in ancient times. They are medieval addi- 
tions, once private prayers of preparation for Communion, and for 
their beauty and appropriateness reckoned worthy to be inserted 
here. The meaning of these, and of the remaining prayers which 
accompany the receiving of holy Communion, is evident enough. 
But we may pause to observe that the Communion antiphon was 
in ancient times the musical piece which accompanied the distribu- 
tion of holy Communion to the faithful. It varies with the season 
and feast and expresses the manifold riches of the eucharistic union 
with Christ. Having reference to all the people, it should not be 
overlooked by them. 

Modern individualism in eucharistic devotion causes many 
communicants to neglect the official prayers after Communion and 
to withdraw from the action of the Mass in order to give them- 
selves to private converse with the divine Lord. The liturgical 
prayers which the Church has appointed should be our guide in 





1 Secret, Ninth Sunday after Pentecost. 
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our private devotion. If the former are neglected there is danger 
that the latter too may be slighted by many communicants. 

The official prayers after Communion are brief. Indeed, who 
that knows the Missal has not remarked how quickly the Mass 
seems to terminate. When one recalls the preparation in the Mass 
of the Catechumens, the time occupied by the Offertory, the grad- 
ual ascent of the Canon—why does the end come almost sud- 
denly? The holy Eucharist is received, a few prayers are said— 
and all is over. 


But is it really over? Or does the Church wish us to feel 
that the Mass is never over, that it does not come to an end? The 
official prayers are brief because the Church wishes simply to sug- 
gest some line of thought and to leave us then to our private 
thanksgiving. And more than that, it is intended that we shall 
go forth from the Mass not with the sense of something ended 
but of something begun, that we shall carry its divine force out 
into our daily lives, into our homes, into our work, into our 
social activities. 

Consider the Post-communion of the Sunday within the 
octave of the Ascension: ‘‘Repleti, Domine, muneribus sacris: da, 
quaesumus; ut in gratiarum semper actione maneamus.—Grant, 
we beseech thee, O Lord, that replenished with thy sacred gifts 
we may always abide in the giving of thanks.’’ To abide in the 
giving of thanks means to abide in the Eucharist; not merely a 
quarter-hour of thanksgiving but a permanent eucharistic consci- 
ousness. The liturgy enforces this idea in more than one place. 
We find it again, with an added note of exultation, in the Post- 
communion of the second Sunday after Easter: ‘‘Praesta nobis, 
quaesumus omnipotens Deus: ut vivificationis tuae gratiam conse- 
quentes, in tuo semper munere gloriemur.—Grant, we beseech thee, 
O almighty God, that we who receive thy quickening grace may 
every glory in thy gift.” 

WILLIAM BUSCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 








THE LITURGY AND THE LAITY’ 


Y liturgy, for the purpose of this lecture, we mean 
the words and acts with which holy Church, in her 
official services, approaches almighty God. The sub- 
ject we have to consider is what part the laity should 
take in those words and acts. At the present day it 

has become very common for the laity to take very little active 

part indeed in the official prayers and ceremonies of the Church. 

Thus at holy Mass you will commonly find the congregation 

engaged in all kinds of private devotions—recitation of the Ro- 

sary, reading the so-called ‘devotions for Mass’ provided in pop- 
ular prayer books—devotions which are very different from the 
actual Mass-prayers themselves, and so on. Very few indeed are 
actually following carefully all the prayers and ceremonies of the 
holy Sacrifice as it is being enacted at the altar. To quote the 
words recently written by two priests in America (the Rev. M. B. 
Hellriegel and Rev. A. A. Jasper) :° 


The prayers which most people say while at holy Mass are 
no longer liturgical and communal, but private and self-interested. 
A gulf has appeared between the priest and the people, between 
the altar and the nave. The attitude and conduct of the faithful 
at Mass has little relation to the action that goes on before their 
eyes (pp. 20-21). 

The congregation at Mass utters its devotional sentiments, 
thoughts, and desires only in silent personal prayer. Many have 
lost all understanding of the social, communal, liturgical side of 
prayer, and think of it only as a private matter. They have no 
place in their devotions for the manifold riches of the liturgical 
year. They like best of all to pray in a private chapel and to go 
through one devotion after another. They have lost a pearl of 
great price, the splendid jewel of Christian brotherhood which 
shines on the brow of liturgical prayer (p. 21). 

Our great need is to restore solidarity and social conscious- 
ness in the prayer-life of our people. This can best be done by 
a return to active participation by all in the liturgy, which by 











1 An address given at the National Eucharistic Congress of South Africa, 
end of May. 

1 The True Basis of Christian Solidarity—‘‘The Liturgy as an aid to the 
Solution of the Social Question.” (Central Bureau of Central Verein, St. Louis, 
Missouri, U. S. A., 1928.) 
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God’s own institution is essentially social, communal, and uni- 
fying (p. 22). 

Active participation in the liturgy will necessarily produce 
effects of a social character which will overflow from the sphere 
of religion into the spheres of political, social, and economic 
life (p. 25). 

Let us not forget ‘‘the admonition of Pius X that we pray 
the Mass not merely pray during Mass’’ (p. 29). 


This neglect of the Church’s own official prayers in favor 
of private unofficial devotions is certainly not due to any lack of 
beauty and efficacy in the official prayers themselves. The dignity 
and the power of liturgical prayer—the Church’s own prayer— 
has probably never been more aptly and happily described than 
in these words of Abbot Cabrol: 


By liturgical prayers we mean those officially prescribed by 
the Church in her missal, breviary, ritual, pontifical, and diurnal. 
Now, if every prayer addressed to the true God, by a Christian, 
with a pure and upright heart, is a good work, much more may 
this be said of liturgical prayer, which is both more excellent and 
more efficacious than private prayer. It is not difficult to assign 
the reasons: In the first place it is the Church’s prayer. Private 
prayer has a personal value, varying according to the degree of 
faith, fervour and holiness of him who prays. The Church's 
has always, in itself, and independently of the person praying, 
an absolute value. It is a formula composed by the Church, and 
carrying with it her authority. Now, the Church can no more be 
deceived when she offers us a formula of prayer than when she 
prescribes a formula of faith: ‘‘Legem credendi lex statuat sup- 
plicandi’’ said the ancients: ‘“The law of prayer establishes the 
law of faith.’”” The Church is the well beloved and only bride 
of Christ; she is always pleasing to him, and her desires are always 
granted: she knows best what words will appeal to His Heart.” 

What then is the reason that liturgical prayer has become 
so largely displaced by private devotions among the laity? No 
doubt the chief reason is that the official prayer of the Church 
is in Latin. Latin has come, in modern times, to be a barrier be- 
tween the Church’s official prayer and the laity. But mark well 
that this was not so originally and certainly the Church does not 
say her prayers in Latin with the object and intention of making 


° The Day Hours, Page XI (Burns Oates & Washbourne. London. 
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them unintelligible to the laity. As regards the prayers and prayer- 
books used in Church by the laity in the middle ages, and the 
liturgical nature of these books I shall here quote largely from 
Father Herbert Thurston’s articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
The fact is significant, he says, that a large proportion of the 
surviving books of piety belonging to the early middle ages 
which were copied for private use are simply psalters to which 
devotional supplements of various kinds, e. g. the litanies, the 
Gloria, Credo, Athanasian Creed, etc., were added with increasing 
frequency. . . The psalter or at least a volume containing psalms 
and a portion of the Office, with a supplement of miscellaneous 
prayers, remained the type of the devotional manuals most favored 
by the laity. After King Alfred at the age of 12 or 13 (in 861), 
as Asser tells us, had learned to read “‘he carried about him 
everywhere, as we ourselves have often seen, the Daily Office (Cur- 
sum diurnum) i. e., the celebration of the hours (celebrationem 
horarum), and next certain psalms and a number of prayers all 
collected into one book which he kept as an inseparable com- 
panion in his bosom to help him to pray among all the contin- 
gencies of life.” 


Extracts from the gospels, especially the Passion according 
to the four Evangelists, were some times included in such books. 
From the 13th to the 16th century the ordinary prayer-book 
used by the laity was that known as the Prymer. There were 
many different forms of this book; but generally speaking it 
contained the Little Office of the B. V. M., Office for the Dead 
(Vespers, Matins & Lauds) the fifteen psalms knowns as ‘gra- 
dual psalms’, the seven penitential psalms and the Litany of the 
Saints. These sets of psalms and prayers have been conclusively 
shown by the great English liturgiologist, the late Mr. Edmund 
Bishop, to have been devotional accretions to the divine Office 
itself, which were invented first by the piety of individuals for 
the use of monks in their monasteries, but which gradually spread 
and came to be regarded as an obligatory supplement to the office 
of the day. There was always a tendency in the laity to copy the 
exercises of the piety which prevailed among the monastic orders. 
To take part in the full divine Office of the Church, which changed 
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from day to day, was beyond their reach; but by rendering them- 
selves familiar with the Hours of the Blessed Virgin Office they 
were enabled both to make something of that burden of prayer 
their own, which the monks actually performed, and to imitate 
that sevenfold consecration of the day which no doubt seemed 
to them the most distinctive feature of the monastic life. Hence 
it came to pass, no doubt, that the collection of these accretions 
to the Office, gathered into one small volume, became the favorite 
prayer-book of the laity, whilst copyists naturally supplemented 
these more strictly liturgical forms of prayers by the addition of 
many private devotions, often in the vernacular. For it must be 
remembered that the psalms, the Office of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Office of the Dead, etc., were recited by the laity as 
well as by the clergy in Latin. True, a number of manuscript 
prymers of the fifteenth century are in existence, in which the 
whole contents have been translated into English, but these are 
comparatively rare exceptions. On the other hand, out of over a 
hundred editions of the Prymer printed for the English book 
trade before the breach with Rome in 1533, not one is known 
to contain the Office or the psalms in English. 


As regards the name Prymer, probabilities favor the view 


that it was so called because the more elaborate forms developed 
out of a book containing the invariable elements already speci- 
fied, preceded by the alphabet, the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo, 
etc., which compilation was used as a first reading book for 
children. This will not seem strange when we remember that 
children in the middle ages learned to read not in English but in 
Latin, and that almost every child that learned to read learned 
with the more or less definite purpose of becoming a clerk, i. e., 
a cleric, whose profession required him to recite the Office and to 
know the psalms by heart. 

In a little book called The Mass and its Folklore by John 
Hudson Mathews (C. T. S.), the author says (page 63): “We 
may remark that in the middle ages, most people of average intel- 
ligence were able to join in the chanting of the Latin psalms, 
anthems, responses, hymns, and sequences of the divine Office and 
of the Mass, and did so with great fervor. The singing was per- 
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formed antiphonally by choir and people chanting alternately, in 
the plain song proper to the feast or fast of each day.’’ Cardinal 
Gasquet, whose lamented death occurred only a few weeks ago, 
in a little book entitled The Lay-man in the pre-Reformation 
parish (C. T. S.), tells us (page 34): 


I have said that the family exercised themselves in prayer 
in common. It has been doubted whether people really did attend 
their Churches for the liturgical services, such as Matins and 
Evensong on Sundays and feast days. The evidence that they did 
so very generally is to me conclusive. But beyond that, we know 
that many who could read made a practice of saying the Little 
Office day by day, thus joining in the spirit of the canonical hours 
ordered by the Church. I have pointed out that Edward IV di- 
rected that the chaplain should recite the ‘“‘Divine Service’’ with 
the Prince, his son, daily. The 1538 Prymer—intended of course 
for the use of the laity—assumes that the “‘Office’’ is said by all 
who can. In the direction it gives for the Christian man’s duty 
on the point it says: As touching your service say unto Tierce 
before dinner and make an end before supper. And then ye may 
say Dirige and Commendations for all Christian souls (at least on 
Holy Days, and if ye have leisure say them on the other days) 
at the least three lessons. I have (elsewhere) noted how a Vene- 
tian traveller spoke of the practice of English people coming to 
say their ‘‘Office’’ together in Church. 


At the present day the average layman, because of his igno- 
rance of Latin, is inclined perhaps to think that the contents of 
the Missal are of no importance or interest to him. He may say: 
“Everything in the Missal is in Latin, therefore it cannot be meant 
to concern me—it is meant for the priest only; I must gather my 
prayers for use during Mass from other sources, not from the 
Missal.’’ But to argue thus would be a great mistake. True, the 
Church prints her official Mass Book in Latin, and has very good 
reasons for doing so, but the use of Latin is not purposely designed 
to keep a knowledge of the actual Mass prayers from the people. 
“This is not,’’ says Bishop Hedley (The Holy Eucharist, p. 198) 
‘because she desires to veil her rites in mystery or to keep them 
from being understood by the people. Other things being equal 
it is not too much to say that the Church would prefer to have 
her liturgy in the vernacular.” 
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But the one universal Church must, at least in the West, 
have one universal language for her official acts of worship: Dom 
Lefebvre in his book on Catholic Liturgy (Page 243) says ‘“The 
three great powers of the ancient world (The East, Greece, and 
Rome) met and became one in the language of the Church. Eccle- 
siastical Latin was the universal language of the Middle Ages and 
by it the modern languages have been fashioned.’’ Dom Guéran- 
ger writes in the Liturgical Year (Pentecost): ‘““The Latin lan- 
guage was for a long time the bond of the civilized world. Any- 
one who could speak Latin found himself at home all over the 
West, and even beyond.” 

Latin is the link between the past and the present, the sign 
of that brotherhood which triumphs over distance and brings 
together races most unlike each other. ‘“The Latin tongue is there- 
fore,’’ says Dom Lefebvre again ‘‘a strong tie among the Christians 
when, led by their priests, they pray and sing together.” 

Bishop Hedley says again: ‘““There is no reason why a non- 
vernacular liturgy should be an unsurmountable obstacle to the 
devout following of the liturgy by the people’’ (p. 200). And 
again (p. 202): “‘Catholics in the Latin countries of Europe— 
in Italy, Spain, and even France—are enabled, by their own lan- 
guage, to understand, at least roughly, half of the words of the 
Missal. With England and Germany it is not so easy. But even 
with us, the better instructed Catholics come to learn the meaning 
of a great part of the ordinary of the Mass.”’ 

The Liturgical Movement of the present day is a movement 
which aims at bridging the gulf which has appeared since the 
middle ages between the priest at the altar and the people in the 
nave. And how is this to be done? 

One way is to encourage the laity to study simple ecclesiasti- 
cal Latin. E. g., the monthly magazine of the Knights of the 
Blessed Sacrament known as Stella Maris, which is always to be 
found in the pamphlet-rack in Durban Cathedral, has for long 
included a regular series of lessons in “‘Latin for the Laity’’, which 
have proved most popular. By the request of the readers them- 
selves the lessons are now doubled, one for beginners and one for 
more advanced learners in each number. The acquiring of a suf- 
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ficient knowledge of Latin to enable one to follow the Latin 
Mass is by no means such a difficult task as most people think 
before they make the attempt, and the advantage is enormous. 

But even supposing that most members of the laity are to 
remain in almost complete ignorance of Latin, still they are not 
debarred nowadays from following with the understanding all 
the liturgical prayers. For books are easily procurable now which 
give all the prayers either in Latin and English side by side, or 
in English only.’ 

K. F. MCMURTRIE 
Mariannhill, South Africa 








ll 








“The Catholic liturgy contains an incomparable 
treasure of piety, and therefore constitutes a most tmpor- 
tant factor in the sanctification of souls. Presenting to us 
in the liturgical cycle all the mysteries of Jesus Christ, 
and making us follow his most holy life step for step, 
it makes us share the dispositions and sentiments proper 
to each mystery, effecting in us an ever more intimate 
union with our divine Redeemer. It ever unites us more 
closely to the Church, assoctating us to her offictal prayer 
and to her intentions and to her apostolate, suggesting 
to us the most beautiful and holy formulas of prayer, 
familiarizing us with Holy Scripture, and giving us a 
taste for things divine. It unites us to the Church Tri- 
umphant, whose feasts it invites us to celebrate; it unttes 
us to the Church Militant, through which it teaches us 
to address the most fervent prayers to God. It ts the per- 
petual praise which the entire Christian body in union 
with the Church sends to God, a solemn tribute of ador- 
ation, of thanksgiving, and of propitiation.’’—His EMI- 
NENCE CARDINAL BEDA, APOSTOLIC NUNCIO TO Por- 
TUGAL. LETTER APRIL 1929 To Opus DEI. 


+ The remainder of the address is here omitted; it refers to the existence 
and work of The Liturgical Press, Orate Fratres, and the South African Agency. 
Ed. ; ) 
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FRANCISCAN LAUDS 


will sing to the Lord as long as I live’’ (Ps. 103). 
Such is the jubilant cry of the psalmist, evoked from 
him after he has sketched in majestic lines the econ- 
omy of the entire creation. The one hundredth and 
third psalm opens thus: 





Bless the Lord, o my soul: O Lord, my God, thou 
exceedingly great. 
Thou hast put on praise and beauty, and art cloth- 

ed with light as with a garment. 

Who stretchest out the heaven like a pavilion: who 
coverst the higher rooms thereof with water. 

Who makest the clouds thy chariot: who walkest 
upon the wings of the winds. 

Who makest the angels thy spirits: and thy min- 

isters a burning fire. . . 

It is with difficulty that one restrains oneself from quoting 
all, such are the magnificent touches of the psalmist’s pen. Let 
us content ourselves with condensing the whole in one: 

How great are thy works, O Lord, thou hast made 

all things in wisdom: the earth is filled with thy riches. 

Such also, several centuries of years afterwards, were the sen- 
timents stirring the soul of Francis of Assisi. He, like another 
David, seeing in himself one appointed, as it were, to raise up and 
vivify creation’s inert praise, could well proclaim: 

I will sing to the Lord as long as I live: I will 

sing to my God while I have my being (Ps. 103). 

St. Francis, however, did not conceive this mission of chant- 
ing the praises of the Most High, as his own exclusive privilege. 
To everything and to everybody he would impart the beauty of 
his vision. And on all he would inculcate the necessity of praise. 

For a moment he had hesitated as to his precise mission. Was 
it to be entirely contemplative, or partially, at least, active? To 
solve his doubts he had recourse to prayer, and particularly to the 
prayers of Brother Sylvester for whom he had a great affection. 
and those of St. Clare whom he had attracted to the cloister. 
Brother Masseo was dispatched to both to ask for their respective 
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opinions, first to Brother Sylvester, and then to the holy virgin 
Clare. Immediately the good Sylvester went into prayer to seek 
light on this question, which was to have such importance for 
all history. While he prayed he received the divine response, and 
turning to Brother Masseo he said: ‘‘Here is what God has said 
to me, that you may tell Brother Francis: God has not called 
him to this kind of life uniquely for himself, but also that he 
might bring profit to souls, and many shall be saved because of 
him.”’’ Then Masseo went to St. Clare, and having received from 
her a similar response returned to the saint. Whereupon Francis 
went on his knees and, opening his arms in a gesture beloved of 
him, in the form of a cross, he asked the brother: ‘“What does 
the Lord Jesus Christ demand of me?’’ Brother Masseo replied: 
“Both to Brother Sylvester and the holy Clare Jesus Christ has 
replied and revealed, that His will is that you go and preach 
throughout the world, because He has not chosen you for your- 
self alone, but also for the salvation of others.’’ Having heard this, 
the saint said simply: ‘‘Let us go in the name of God.”’ 


It was on this first journey that while he preached at Savur- 
niano he silenced the twittering swallows, who obeyed his com- 
mand. It was then also that he preached to the birds. For, passing 
near Caunaio and Revagna he remarked some trees on which a 
great multitude of birds had perched. ‘““Wait for me,’’ he said to 
his companions, ‘‘while I go and preach to the birds.’’ Entering 
the field, he commenced by preaching to the birds that were on 
the ground, when immediately all the other birds flocked around 
him. And in substance, he preached to them as follows: ‘My 
brothers the birds, you are bound by many obligations to God, 
your Creator. Always and everywhere you ought to praise Him. 
He has given you liberty to fly around in all places; He has given 
you a double and a triple clothing; He has given you life and 
preserved you; He has apportioned you the clear limpid air. Be- 
sides, you do not work, neither do you plant nor sow, nor reap 
and gather into barns; mountains and valleys are your place of 
refuge and tall trees whereupon to build your nests. O my broth- 
ers the birds, the Creator has laden you with good things. Be 
sure and do not sin by ingratitude.” 
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How reminiscent at once of Him who pointed to the lilies 
of the field, and of the psalmist’s vision: 

Thou sendest forth springs in the vales: between 
the midst of the hills the waters shall pass. 

All the beasts of the field shall drink: the wild 
asses shall expect in their thirst. 

Over them the birds of the air shall dwell: from the 
midst of the rocks they shall give forth their voices. . . 

The trees of the field shall be filled, and the cedars 
of Libanus which he hath planted: there the swallows 
shall make their nests... (Ps. 103). 


If the birds must praise the Creator, with greater reason must 
man, appointed king of creation. Among the authentic opuscules 
of St. Francis we find a touching letter to all humanity. ‘“To all 
Christians, religious, cleric and lay, men and women, to all who 
inhabit the entire world, Brother Francis, their servant and sub- 
ject, presents his homage and respect, and wishes the true peace 
of heaven, sincere charity in our Lord. Being a servant of all, I 
am obliged to serve everyone and communicate the fragrant words 
of my Lord. Moreover, reflecting that I cannot visit everyone and 
all by reason of the feebleness of my body I have proposed to 
myself in this letter, which shall be my messenger, to say again 
to you the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Word of the Father, 
and the words of the Holy Spirit, which are ‘spirit and life’.”’ 
What a manifesto of charity to the world do we not find in the 
simple idea of addressing to all mankind a letter to remind them 
of their duty of praise. It is divided into different sections, but 
one concerns us particularly. It comes under the rubric “‘On the 
love of God and his cult’’. And there we are reminded that we 
must adore God “‘in spirit and in truth’’, and never cease, nor 
day nor night, to praise the Lord; likewise, under the heading 
“Praise due to God’’, that because He has suffered so much for us, 
and has been so good to us in the past and in the future will 
also be, all creatures, in heaven and on earth, in the sea and abys- 
ses, must give praise honor and glory to God. 

But with inanimate creation, all living beings, and finally 
humanity at large, we are merely, as it were, on the outer verge 
of the great circle of Franciscan Lauds. At its centre in the life 
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of the saint himself and in the lives of the members of his First 
Order, and then of his Second Order with St. Clare at its head, 
we have the burning focus, the shining light. St. Francis com- 
posed many noteworthy “‘laude’’ as they were called. They com- 
prise, among others, a long paraphrase of the Pater Noster, the 
trisagion from the Apocalypse, with the Benedicamus Patrem .. ., 
and the hymn from the liturgy of Saturday in quarter-tenses. 
Some of these “‘laude’’ he recited before the canonical hours, and 
before the hours of the Blessed Virgin. In his first rule he inserted 
one of the “‘laude’’, accompanied by the exhortation that the 
Friars could sing when and where they pleased. And having writ- 
ten or adapted these “‘laude’’ for the members of his First Order, 
he also composed similar lauds for St. Clare and her followers. 
The official creation of a Third Order was an attempt to spread 
the light of praise, as far as possible, in its original intensity. For 
St. Francis ever wished to communicate to others what he had 
himself received, and thereby, as we have on another occasion 
written (Cf. “‘A Mystic Triad’, Irish Eccl. Record. Nov., 1924.) 
“to draw the whole world within his magic circle, and initiate all 
in the knight-errantry and romance of the spirit.”’ 


JAMES E. O’MAHONEY, O. S. F. C. 
Cork, Ireland 





2 “Postquam beatus Franciscus fecit laudes domino de creaturis, fecit etiam 
quedam sancta verba cum cantu pro consolatione et aedificatione Pauperum Dom!- 
narum, sciens eas nimis tribulari de infirmitate sua’’ (Sabatier, Spec. Perf. vl, 90). 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OUR With this issue of Orate Fratres we have come to the 
READERS~ end of a third year and volume of our liturgical re- 
view. For our readers this is as much a noteworthy 
event as it is for ourselves. With it we are taking our first step 
towards another volume, and towards a future that is daily 
growing in promise. Hence we ask our readers once more, not 
only to help us by promptly renewing their own subscription to 
our mutual review, but also to do some apostolic work in the 
general cause by getting others to subscribe in the new chuch year 
about to begin. 

We are turning our thoughts more readily to this aspect of our 
work, which has in general been only a secondary thought with 
us, since the editorial planning for the new volume is quite com- 
plete. We have already mentioned the additional sections that the 
new volume will contain, and have solicited the co-operation of 
all our readers in maintaining these on a high level of interest. 

We have also been providing for series of articles that will 
reflect the advance of the movement in the light of the experience 
of the past years. There will be a larger list of contributors to 
O. F.,—made possible by the expansion of the review; and the 
articles that are now in preparation, or already completed, will 
cover a wide range of topics connected with the liturgical life. 

Regular contributions by our active Associate Editors will 
continue. Father Power will continue his series on the Mass of the 
Catechumens. His article in the next issue strikes a fundamental 
note in the question of the individual or social nature of our 
Catholic worship. Father Busch is in this issue presenting the 
second-last of his series on the nature of the Mass. After one 
further article, his series will be published in booklet form. For 
the coming volume he will continue his former series on the Day 
Hours of the Church, interrupted for a time by those on the 
Mass. Father Ellard will continue his interesting description of 
European liturgical life; while Mr. Attwater will write a series 
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of articles on the Oriental rites, of which he has made a special 
study for some years past. 

In early numbers of Volume IV there will be a series of 
articles by one of the Editors under the general caption of “Casual 
Comment’’. They will be ‘‘casual comments’’ on various present 
conditions in our Catholic worship. Another series that will be- 
gin in one of the first issues of the coming volume will contain 
six or seven articles on ‘“‘Communion in Mass’’. The series will 
appear early at the request of the Reverend Mother of a large 
community of Sisters. Shortly after January another series of 
articles will give a consecutive ‘‘History of the Liturgical Move- 
ment’’ over the entire Catholic world, in as far as source materials 
at our abbey can furnish the data for such an undertaking. A 
few articles have also been planned on ‘“The Holy Father and 
the Liturgical Apostolate’, and on ‘‘Solemnization of Commun- 
ion’. Then there will be a number of articles by various contrib- 
utors on the ever-pressing question of introducing the Mass to 
the children, and—which is by no means the same thing—on 
the Dialog Mass. In fact, the entire question of the liturgy and 
religious instruction will be recurring time and again. The next 
issue will also contain the first instalments of a series of short 
articles on the Mass, “If I Be Lifted Up’’, by the Reverend Paul 
Bussard. They will give the substance of the conferences he gives 
to the Mass clubs he has been conducting so successfully at the 
St. Paul Cathedral. Another feature of volume four will be the 
regular appearance of an article reprinted from some foreign re- 
view. Various other articles on different subjects are also in prepa- 
ration, especially on the Psalter and the Psalms—a topic which 
we have so far scarcely touched. 

Whether this extensive material will all find room in the 
issues of one volume, we can not foretell at present, as we shall 
henceforth make a special effort to welcome new contributors. 
Still less can we now say whether our program will permit of the 
treatment of liturgical art to the extent that we should wish. 
At all events, we are not launching into another year as into an 
uncharted sea, but are editorially speaking able to see far ahead, 
and to announce, as heretofore, that “‘All’s Well’—for which 
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glory and praise and thanks to Him in whose cause we are all 
working shoulder to shoulder! 


The index of Volume III will be sent out with issue No. 1 
of Volume IV. 





° 


LOOKING BACKWARD An Italian parish priest calls the ignorance 
AND FORWARD of the masses the one enemy of the liturgi- 
cal apostolate (Bolletino liturgico, VII, 
148). The lack of understanding for the things that really mat- 
ter in Christian life is in great part due to lack of instruction, a 
lack of propaganda and intelligent liturgical formation, both in 
our parishes and schools. Looking over the vast field of possible 
liturgical endeavor in our own country, we can aptly borrow the 
concluding words spoken at the Twelfth Liturgical Week of Lou- 
vain this summer: ““The examination of parishes from the litur- 
gical point of view reveals a situation very good at times, fre- 
quently mediocre, in general lamentable’ (La Vie liturgique, VI, 
92). Nevertheless, so the speaker warned his hearers, this state of 
things need not make them pessimistic, since there is question not of 
a movement of ideas, but of Christian life which demands action, 
and action that costs sacrifice; the reform must take place in the 
piety of the individual. Hence the main task before the liturgical 
apostolate is the formation in our people of a liturgical mentality, 
from which the true Christian life must flow. 

Educating our people to the liturgical life and piety, reasons 
another observer of modern conditions (Liturgische Zeitschrift, 
I, 156 f.), is necessarily a slow process. Up to recent years the 
liturgy lived and thrived only in the quiet cloister. Therefore the 
education of the public must be gradual to be more promising of 
permanent results. There is no need of hasty cement structures in 
the spirit of our age, but of a thoughtful building of masterpieces 
that are to last for centuries. The unstable spirit of individualism 
must be transformed into a sense of social solidarity, in which 
there is strength and endurance. This social sense is nowhere re- 
alized more fully than in the liturgy. For the liturgy is the life 
of the most perfect and most exalted society. 
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Fellow workers in the liturgical apostolate must therefore 
exercise all patience, yet work steadily in the upbuilding of a litur- 
gical mentality. The success of the past and an understanding 
sympathy for the difficulties inhibiting the well-disposed but un- 
instructed masses will leave little room for pessimism. In calculat- 
ing supernatural and eternal values we can not apply our modern 
ideals of rapid mass-production. Growth may be slow in the be- 
ginning, because the roots must be laid deep and it requires time 
for breaking and cultivating the ground. But patient labor will 
bring forth fruit a hundredfold. 

The Editors of O. F. are of the opinion that a truer estimate 
of existing conditions would serve the twofold purpose of open- 
ing the eyes of many Catholics who too easily rest content with 
the norm of their own immediate past, and of suggesting a more 
practical program for our apostolate. Hence it was urged that a 
questionnaire be circulated, as has been done repeatedly in Euro- 
pean countries, inquiring into such details as, e. g., the status of 
parish life, the conducting of services and attendance, the reception 
of the sacraments, the nature of sermons and instructions, care of 
the church, vestments, furnishings, etc. Before proceeding to such 
a task, we invite an expression of opinion from our readers, par- 
ticularly of the clergy, since the latter would naturally be the first 
to whom our appeal for information would be addressed. 





fe) 
LITURGICAL Bulletin No. 6 (July 1929) of the Catholic Uni- 
BRIEFS versity of Peking states that the authorities of the 


University have recently obtained the complete text 
of the Roman Missal and Breviary in Chinese translation. The 
Chinese Missal bears the date of 1670, and like the Breviary trans- 
lation is the work of Father Ludovico Buglio, S. J. Pope Paul V 
had given the Chinese missionaries the privilege of saying Mass 
and Breviary, as well as administering the sacraments, in Chinese 
—a privilege later recalled before it had been made use of. These 
privileges “‘neverthelss bear witness to the earnest effort made by 
the Missionaries of those times to establish a Chinese Liturgy.”’ 
‘Now that the Liturgical Movement is making such rapid progress 
in Europe and America,” says the Bulletin, ‘‘and the Daily Missal 
is fast replacing our less liturgical prayer books, we feel that the 
time is propitious for placing in the hands of the Chinese laity a 
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Missal in their own language . . . It seems unfortunate that this 
Missal and the Hymns of the Breviary were not earlier made ac- 
cessible to the Chinese Christians, who take so readily to the liturgy 
of the Church. The Chinese are so courteous, so patient, so given 
to ceremonial observances in their daily life that the Church's li- 
turgical rites have for them a peculiar attraction and are quite easy 
of fulfillment.” 


A new edition of Marriage in Christ is in preparation. The 
first edition was suddenly sold out by an order that called for 
a thousand copies. The order was placed for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the booklet at a wedding Mass . . . as a special remem- 
brance. It called for the printing of the data of the event: “‘Souve- 
nir of the wedding of,”’ etc., with the name of the parties, officiat- 
ing prelate, church, and date. For the new edition arrangements 
will be made with the printers to leave copies unbound, so that 
such a souvenir caption may be printed on the inside front cover, 
or else on a special front cover, as may be desired. 


Since his return to Australia the Reverend J. T. McMahon, 
Associate Editor of O. F., has been tireless in the promotion of 
the liturgical apostolate, especially in its relation to the Mass and 
religious instruction. He is Editor of The Record, the official 
organ of the Archdiocese of Perth. Its weekly ordo or calendar 
of feasts has a brief but inspiring paragraph of instruction after 
the feast of each day. This is followed by one or two longer 
treatments of some of the principal feasts of the week. All of it 
together occupies a column and a half, which is introduced by the 
following quotation and call to action: 

“The Liturgy is certainly a sacred thing. Through it we are 
raised to God and are united to Him. The faithful come to the 
sacred places of worship to draw piety from its chief source by 
active participation in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. It is really neces- 
sary that the faithful should not assist at the sacred ceremonies as 
outsiders or mute spectators.—Pope Pius XI. 

Answer the call of the Pope. 

Learn to use a Missal at Mass. 

Follow the Priest with a Missal. 

Read our Calendar weekly.” 

Under ‘‘Education Notes’’ Father McMahon conducts an- 
other column designed to inspire teachers to make active Catho- 
lics of their charges, first of all in the worship of the Church. 
“This is the sole justification of a Catholic school, and if it fails 
in this mission it fails in all.’’ Orate Fratres (III, pp. 188-190) 
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has referred before to Father McMahon's excellent recent book, 
Some Methods of Teaching Religion, published by Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne of London, and Benziger Brothers in this country. 


The Catholic Press of Australia (July 25, 1929) printed 
the text of a letter on the Breviary addressed to his priests by His 
Lordship, Right Reverend Dr. Hayden, Bishop of Wilcannia 
Forbes. The letter urges the study of the Breviary, of both Psalms 
and nocturn Lessons, on all who are obliged to recite the daily 
Office, and is moreover a glowing example of the inspiration and 
spiritual treasures to be derived from praying the divine Office 
““digne, attente ac devote’. “‘My object in writing these lines to 
you is to stimulate your interest in the Breviary,’’ his Lordship 
writes. ‘If I were starting life again it would be the first book 
which I would try to master; for I fully realize now that it is 
the chief companion, consolation, and safeguard for a priest on 
the secular mission.’’ The Australian priests are urged not to 
excuse themselves from saying their office even when they could 
legitimately do so; e. g., when a sudden sick call means a two- 
hundred mile trip through the “‘bush’’. “If you are on the road, 
and you know you cannot reach home until after midnight, pull 
up in the heart of the bush, squat on a log in front of your car, 
and read from the headlights.’’ The letter is so packed with good 
ideas that it may appear in its entirety in some future issue of O. F. 


In the first week of last September a course on liturgy was 
begun at Rome for graduates of higher schools, under the initiative 
of the Union of Catholic Italian Women. The subject treated 
throughout the course was the Mass. The conferences were by the 
Right Reverends Abbot Caronti and Monsignor Belvederi, the first 
dealing with the strictly liturgical concept and the latter with the 
archeological and historical aspects. The program was as follows: 

I. Liturgical: Nature, origin and institution of the Mass; 
formation of the rite of the Mass, the litany prayers and the dip- 
tychs, the Mass of the Catechumens, lessons, chants and psalm- 
ody, rite and symbolism of the Offertory, the Canon, the history 
of the Canon, the Preface, the Consecration, the Epiclesis, the 
Communion. 

II. Archeological: The external background of the Mass, the 
time, the catacombs, the basilica, the vestments, the ministers of 
the worship, the fractio panis, liturgical symbolism, the Christian 
assembly in ancient times. 

The courses were given in the “house of the catacombs’’ 
(Casa delle catacombe) and were devotional in aim. 
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Book In the June issue of O. F. (p. 256) a notice of books 
REVIEWS received mentioned a series of brochures published by 
L. Schwann, Diisseldorf, Germany, under the general 
title of Religiése Quellenschriften—source materials in religion. 
The booklets range from 32 to 72 pages and cost from one to 
less than one-third German mark. Their purpose is to present in 
brief the actual texts of earlier times on the truths of Christianity, 
so that the Christian spirit can be gleaned from them by all who 
will. No. 3 of the series contains interesting excerpts out of the 
Acts of the Martyrs and official Roman documents about the early 
Christians; No. 5 does the same for the writings of the early 
Apostolic Fathers and Apologists; No. 7 gives excerpts out of the 
history of the early Eastern monasticism, while Nos. 41, 4, 
and 12 do the same for the Rule of St. Benedict, and the Bene- 
dictine Monasteries and convents of the early Middle Ages. No. 
8 is a translation of the Mass from the Apostolic Constitutions, 
and No. 18 contains the earliest attainable form of papal Mass 
as far as it can be put together out of extant sources; Nos. 21 
and 6 are on the Psalms and the beautiful rite of the Consecra- 
tion of Virgins, while Nos. 44 and 54 give Christian teaching 
and practice on Christian Marriage and Penance out of the Scrip- 
tures, the Apostolic age, the Church Fathers and the Councils. 
These popular editions of the earliest Christian literature 
should do much to develop a deeper sensus Catholicus in all who 
read them. 


The Artisan Liturgique, now a quarterly and edited by the 
monks of St. André, Lophem, Belgium, has been improving its 
quality ever since it began three years ago. Issued in large size, 
its 24 pages contain a large number of rotogravure reproductions 
of excellent religious art, chiefly contemporary, with accompany- 
ing explanations or general articles. A supplement of patterns for 
making vestments and other liturgical linen goods consists of four 
large sheets, 22 by 30 inches in size. There is another supplement 
giving in regular installments a French translation of a recent com- 
prehensive Portuguese treatise on the liturgy. 


Germany never tires of popular booklets and pamphlets on 
the various practical aspects of the liturgy. A recent set of four 
brochures form short instructive readings for the laity. Dom Igna- 
tius Stiitzle, O. S. B., of Maria Laach Abbey, describes the more 
penitential side of the liturgical year in his three booklets: Der 
Katholik im Advent, which brings home the true meaning of 
Advent to the Catholic; Die Letdenswoche unsers Herrns, a guide 
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for Holy Week; and Die Heilige Fastenzeit, which gives the Cath- 
olic his proper bearings for spending Lent in a profitable way. 
The other pamphlet, Der Sonntag und dein Glick, by Rev. Franz ff 
Bitter, is even more significant and timely in its appeal for the ff 
sanctification of the Sunday as a necessary means unto true Chris- 
tian happiness and peace of soul. (Missionsdruckerei A.-G., Steyl, 
Post Kaldenkirchen, Rheinland, Germany. 32 pp. each. 0.20 M.) 


Necessarily restricted to a definite field, Orate Fratres can- 
not well give extended reviews of other than liturgical works. 
A number of religious books have however been sent in of late 
which might be of particular interest to our readers.—A German 
translation from the French, Mystik und Poesie, of Henri Bre- 
mond, member of the French Academy, is a learned and concen- 
trated study on the close parallel between mystical and poetical 
experience. (B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 262 pp. 1929. Paper bound, $1.10).—Catholic In- 
fluence on Longfellow by R. P. Hickey, S. M., Ph. D., is another 
erudite work. The author shows mastery of his subject. In as 
many chapters he points out interestingly the Catholic influence 
which America, England, France, Spain, Italy, and Germany had 
upon the poet. Our readers will be interested in the conclusion 
of the book where two sections treat of the influence which Catho- 
lic services, ceremonies, ritual, especially the sacraments, and the 
cult of the Blessed Virgin had upon Longfellow’s poetry. (Mary- 
hurst Normal, Kirkwood, Mo. 334 pp. 1928. Cloth bound) .— 
Retreat Readings, by Father Garesche, S. J., will interest laity, 
religious and priests. The Retreat Movement, which aims at 
making better Catholics is finding a most powerful force in the 
Liturgical Movement, particularly in Germany and other parts 
of Europe where many retreats are exclusively liturgical for the 
obvious reason that a real intelligent liturgical spirit makes for 
true Catholic spirit and piety. (Benziger Bros., 36-38 Barclay 
St., New York. 185 pp. 1929. Cloth bound. 16 mo. Net, $1.25. 
Postage, 5¢).—Something timely on religious vocation is Out 
of Many Hearts, by Brother Aidan, C. S. C., who in this booklet 
has rather deftly arranged scores of select passages from eminent 
Catholic writers, ancient and modern. The intimate union between 
all ecclesiastical vocations and the liturgy of the Church is only 
too often lost sight of when the supreme interests of the Church 
are sought after. (Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 
56 pp. 1929. Paper bound, 20¢. 50 copies, $8.00). 
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